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nomic system which requires monogamy and difficult divorce. We 
thus apparently have two alternatives. We may reduce this crime to 
the vanishing point by authorizing divorce at pleasure of either party or 
by abolishing the legal requirement of monogamy. The latter probably 
would be the only effective method. One cannot help wondering how 
the capitalistic system of some of the Old Testament fathers differed 
from our own ! Moreover would it not be an easy way to remove all 
criminality, to abolish all laws which constitute restraints upon our 
instincts and predispositions? Those who are in special danger would 
thus be relieved of all risk, though in all probability short persons 
would still be more likely to drown than tall ones. 

But in spite of this defect of too exclusive emphasis on one set of 
factors, the author has presented a truly impressive case. The distri- 
bution of opportunity as measured in terms of property and income is 
badly skewed in comparison with the distribution of inherent abilities ; 
and it is difficult to exaggerate the power of social and economic advan- 
tages once obtained to perpetuate themselves. But while fully agree- 
ing that it is of prime necessity to spread the advantages of civilization 
to the lower ranks , yet it seems at least equally necessary to perfect the 
inherent qualities of the human breed. 

F. H. Hankins. 

Clark University. 

Societal Evolution ; A Study of the Evolutionary Basis of 
Society. By Albert Galloway Keller. New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1915.— xi, 338 pp. 

Darwinism has been epidemic for fifty years, and social philosophers 
and dilettante students of human affairs have been highly susceptible 
to infection. To resolve the complexity of the social process into 
the Darwinian formula of evolution has been for some time a pleasing 
escape from the tedium of scientific method. The poetical asininities 
of Nietzsche, revaluating all values by a misinterpretation of natural 
selection ; the fantastic dogmatism of Benjamin Kidd, distorting bio- 
logical formulae to fit them to social progress ; the almost hysterical 
insistence of the Gal ton- Pearson school upon race-stock degeneracy 
through social impediments to natural selection, all bear witness to the 
infectiousness of Darwin's theories and the extent to which imitations 
are refracted by their media. 

Professor Keller, seeking an evolutionary basis for the folkways and 
mores as described by Sumner, can claim originality on one count. 
Other Neo-Darwinians admit that the extension of their master's theories 
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to the social domain necessitates modifications and additions. Professor 
Keller disdains this cowardly compromise. Organic and societal evolu- 
tion are not merely analogous ; they are identical. The factors of one 
are the factors of the other. The determinative processes are the same 
in both cases. This is the major thesis to which Professor Keller 
devotes three hundred well-written pages. 

To establish the identity of two complexes, it is necessary to 
know the composition of each. There is no mistaking the kinds of 
things which Professor Keller groups under the caption " societal evolu- 
tion." If there were, we could re-read Sumner's Folkways. But it is 
still necessary to ask, what is organic evolution ? Professor Keller goes 
back to Darwin and Huxley — to the " mint " — for his reply. While 
condemning other sociologists for confusing evolution with Spencer, he 
manifests a lamentable indifference to fifty years of biological research 
by identifying evolution with Darwin. 

The problem is not so easily solved. The Darwinian formula of evo- 
lution through the selection and hereditary perpetuation of adaptive 
variates remains indeed an imposing and fruitful hypothesis ; but since 
1859 there has been a prodigious amount of biological investigation. 
Professor Keller refers parenthetically to Weismann and De Vries, but 
does not seem even superficially cognizant of the fact that the former 
relegated Darwin's explanation of transmission to the scrap-heap of 
discarded hypotheses, while the mutation theory of the latter materially 
modifies the central idea of Darwinism. Biologists are still seeking the 
factors of variation ; the relative potency of natural selection and muta- 
sion in the evolutionary process has not been determined ; and the 
mechanism of heredity is still a mystery, despite the stalwart credos of 
Mendelism. 

Undismayed by the clamorous dissension of biologists, Professor Keller 
is content to rest his case upon the possibility of applying Darwin's ter- 
minology to Sumner's folkways and mores. This sort of logic carries 
one dangerously near the outposts of nonsense. Variation, selection, 
transmission, and adaptation are not " evolutionary factors ;" they are 
merely names which summarize vast complexes of factors. Behind each 
term are intricate processes as yet but dimly perceived and partly under- 
stood. Professor Keller would have us believe that adaptation of the 
mores to environing conditions is a priori evidence of the presence of 
the other evolutionary factors, and establishes forthwith the identity of 
organic and societal evolution. But adaptation is universal. In the 
last analysis, it is simply the mathematical composition of all the coin- 
cident forces. It proves only the indestructibility of matter and energy. 
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Most of Professor Keller's book is dedicated to the task of proving 
that societal variation, selection, transmission and adaptation are actu- 
ally the same things as their organic homologues. Variation is variation* 
no matter where, when or how it occurs. Moreover, societal variation 
reduces ultimately to the mental reactions of individuals. Concurrences 
of mental reactions are folkways ; sanctioned and standardized they be- 
come mores. Differences in the mores probably go back to physical 
changes in the individual brain and " so root in organic processes." 
Why break the train of thought precipitously at this point ? Organic 
processes probably root in chemical equations. The ultimate identity 
of the subject matter of all science is generally conceded. Sociologists 
do not claim autonomy for their science on the ground that collective 
behavior is independent of biological processes, but rather upon the 
ground that social causation comprises more than the biological factors 
and more than biological terms can convey. 

Professor Keller's book itself furnishes evidence in support of this 
truth. The lengthy chapters on selection prove nothing so clearly as the 
utter dissimilarity of the facts and forces described from biological facts 
and forces. While admiring the lucidity of Professor Keller's presenta- 
tion, we marvel at the intellectual naivete" that can see in the automatic 
and rational elimination of some mental concurrences and the preserva- 
tion of others, a process identical with that which Darwin metaphorically 
described as natural selection. That there is a sort of selection in both 
cases, no one will deny ; that this vague similarity establishes an identity, 
few will be willing to admit. To identify the general end-results of two 
processes does not identify the processes themselves. 

Apparendy inspired by the grotesque altruism of supplying his oppo- 
nents with ammunition, Professor Keller interpolates a chapter on coun- 
ter-selection, designed to prove that the survival of traits and characters 
biologically unfavorable is a normal part of societal evolution. The 
factors and results of this survival of the unfittest are admittedly anti- 
thetical to those of natural selection, yet we are asked to believe that 
this fact clinches the argument. It does. 

Variation, selection and adaptation in the mores may be vaguely ana- 
logous to the phenomena similarly denoted in the organic domain. In- 
tellectual honesty forbids even this concession in the case of transmission. 
One may be pardoned a slight intolerance of Professor Keller's treat- 
ment of this topic. For seventy years or more biologists have grappled 
with the problem of heredity. It is probable that the contributions of 
Lamarck, Darwin, Weismann, De Vries, Bateson, Johannsen, Nageli, 
Mendel and Morgan will eventually be synthesized into a solution of that 
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problem. Dogmatizing is always scientifically unbecoming and as yet 
premature, but there are some facts about heredity that have attained 
the certainty and precision of scientific truths. We are quite sure that 
the hereditary process is the supremely important factor in organic 
evolution ; we are equally sure that the hereditary relation includes both 
the tendency to persist and the tendency to diverge. To say, as does 
Professor Keller, that heredity means the preservation of type, is to 
evince a sophomoric negligence of easily accessible bibliographies. To 
see in the perpetuation of the mores through education and unconscious 
imitation anything even remotely analogous to the hereditary process, 
one must be afflicted with a pathological hypertrophy of the imagination. 
Professor Keller's book has to be judged by the validity of its major 
thesis ; for the subject-matter is old and the topics discussed have been 
just as adequately treated by other sociologists. Judgment on this basis 
cannot assign Societal Evolution an important place in sociological 
theory. The author has written about the mores with clearness and 
charm. His protest against the complacent disregard of the mores by 
radical eugenists and other " world-beatifiers " is timely. But the at- 
tempt to identify organic and societal evolution by describing the mores 
in four biological terms gives a deceptive simplicity to a process that 
is explicable only in terms of a vast multiplicity of factors. 

Russell Gordon Smith. 
Columbia University. 

Social Rule. By Elsie Clews Parsons. New York, G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, 1916. — 185 pp. 

What is the explanation of social customs? Why are they given 
such blind devotion? Why do we hold to them so tenaciously? Why 
are they so compulsory? These and many other questions are now 
being asked by sociologists about a phenomenon that once seemed so 
simple, so obvious, so a part of our everyday lives that it was thought 
not to be a fit subject for scientific inquiry. Customs are now known 
to be far from simple. Analysis, so far, has been the method of ap- 
proach to their solution. Customs have been analyzed as agencies of 
social control and of social pressure and have been seen as a result of 
natural selection based on group survival. They have also been 
accounted for on the basis of imitation. Others have likened customs 
to personal habit in that they reduce certain acts to the level of the 
automatic, thus leaving attention free for more urgent social prob- 
lems. In this sense they expedite social action. Mrs. Parsons in this 
book makes an important addition to the list of explanations. 



